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Juvenile Titles Worth Noting 


| TELEVISION’S STORY AND 
| CHALLENGE 

| Derek Horton 

Older boys and girls will enjoy this account of the origins }} 


and development of television throughout the world. There | 


are useful sections on the way in which a set operates and | 
its maintenance. 12/6 net 


| WE GO TO PARIS 
Mary Dunn 
The first in a new series of works in which Mary Dunn, the | 
the well-known children’s book reviewer, will introduce, 
some European capitals and countries of interest‘to young 
children who may soon be travelling abroad. | 
Fully illustrated 8/6 net |} 


| MORE CHILDREN’S THEATRE PLAYS 
David Scott Daniell 


A further selection of these successful one-act plays which | 
have been specially written and performed by Bertha | 
Waddell’s Children’s Theatre. 


With line illustrations 6/- net | 


| ON COBBLER’S GREEN 

| H. Waddingham Seers : 

| There are twelve little stories included in this volume for 
young children. It makes a welcome addition to the ‘Milly- 
Molly-Mandy” series. 

With half-tone frontispiece and line illustrations. 4/6 net 


| TIMMY IN THE COUNTRY 
| Rosalind Vallance 


Another enjoyable work for younger readers by the author 
of that recent success, Timmy and Roger. 
With colour frontispiece and many line illustrations. 4/6 net 


L == GEORGE G. HARRAP & CO. LTD 
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Sir Walter Raleigh HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 


Those young readers for whom Raleigh is only a legend 
connected with a cloak and tobacco will find in this con- 
tinuously exciting narrative that the great Elizabethan 
emerges as a living being. Illustrated. 10/6 


VIVIVIIVIN 


The Fires and the Stars MERIOL TREVOR 


There is no need to have read the earlier books about the 
World Dionysus to enjoy this strange and breathtaking 
adventure story. With a map. 10/6 


DAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAR 


Johanna and the Prices VIRGINIA PYE 


-A new story about the irrepressible Price family by the 
author of the popular Red Letter Holiday, Snow Bird, 
etc. Illustrated by Richard Kennedy. 8/6 


Willie Without MARGARET MOORE 


VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVV VV VV YY 


DAbbbb bb bbbbbA 


Willie was a worm without ambition! Perhaps you think 
that no worm has ambition; that all worms are horrid ? 
Wait till you know Willie. 

Illustrated in colour by Norah S. Unwin. 8/6 


The Flowered Donkey MARGARET MACKAY 


A really charming and lively tale about two little Chinese 
boys and their wilful donkey. 
Illustrated by Kurt Wiese. 8/6 


The Tooter and Other Nursery Tales 
DIANA ROSS 
New stories for the under-sevens, by the well-known 
writer and broadcaster. 
Illustrated in colour by Irene Hawkins. 8/6 


Faber & Faber Ltd 24 Russell Square London 
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No fruits, no flowers, 
No leaves, no birds, 
November / 


HOMAS HOOD’S verdict on November is all too true; and 
to chase away the gloom we recommend these books for 
children’s fireside reading: 


Barry’s Exciting Year (A. Stephen Tring, 7s 6d) is a new boys’ 
story with a realistic background of home and school by the author 
of The Old Gang. 


Peter Dawlish is a name well-known for adventure stories that 
have the ring of truth about them. Australia is the setting for 
MacClellan’s Lake (6s), the tale of an exciting man-hunt, while 
Aztec Gold (7s 6d), has as its background Elizabethan England and 
the fabulous land of Mexico. 


There are two new Chameleon Books. The Peach Blossom Forest is 
a collection of Chinese legends delightfully retold by Robert Gittings; 
and A Little Book of London (John Anderson), illustrated with photo- 
graphs, explores the Capital with interest and imagination. Each 35. 


Finally, there is a new title in the Oxford series of Career Books. 
Journalism is the subject of The Monday Story (7s 6d), in which James 


Leasor combines a first-rate story with much useful information. 


Each book is fully illustrated. All prices are net. 


MAMAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
Books to cheer the dullest day from 


Oxford University Press 
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This Christmas ENJOY 
your reading with 


M.E. ATKINSON’S 


first story in a new series (re- 
member her famous ‘Lockett’ 
books?) about five lively, inter- 
esting children stranded on an 
island. in a Scottish loch 
Castaway Camp 
(Illustrated 9s. 6d.) 


DAVID SEVERN’S 


new book about the ‘Warner’ 

children and the case of the 

Missing Pony ‘Pride of Persia’ 
Crazy Castle 
(Illustrated 7s. 6d.) 


€. 
JOHN PUDNEY’S \\ ( 
‘ SAS 
new story about ‘Uncle George, > ° an 
Fred and I’ who are cornered 
fathoms below the sea in the 
really gripping 
Sunday Adventure 


(Illustrated 7s. 6d.) 
HE BODLEY HEAD 











FLIP: THE STORY OF AN OTTER 


Written and illustrated by 
joan Wanklyn 


Flip was only a few weeks 
old when he lost his parents, 
and was adopted by young 
Tony Scott, But he soon grew 
restless and escaped to ex- 
plore further afield. A most 
appealing and _ informative 
story with delightful line 
illustrations which are fas- 
cinatingly alive with their 


-_a , Reduced illustration from 
warmth oy ee “Flip the Story of an Otter.” 





THE SONGS OF PETER RABBIT 
Words and Music by Dudley Glass 


These delightful pieces are based on the characters and 
episodes from “The Tale of Peter Rabbit’ the world- 
famous story by Beatrix Potter. The fourteen songs, 
sometimes gay, sometimes sad, as Peter’s adventures 
progress, have catchy, lilting tunes simply composed with 
piano accompaniment. Illustrated throughout. 8s. 6d. net 


Ideal for children to sing and play or simply to enioy ! 


THE STORY OF SUSIE PIG 


Written and illustrated by 
Mary B. Robinson 


An irresistible story of Susie Pig who lived with her 
mother, brothers and sister in a cosy little house. While 
the others went out to play, Susie, who was a good little 
pig, stayed at home and helped her mother. There is 
page after page of glorious full-colour illustrations, and 
many amusing line drawings. Ss. 6d. net 





FREDERICK WARNE & CO. LTD. 
1, BEDFORD COURT, LONDON, W.C.2 























A new series of biogravhies 


BAS WWisS 


The aim of this series is to tell the story of a great man or woman in 
English or American history, in such a manner that it can be enjoyed 
by young readers—as it doubtless will be by their elders. The names 
of the authors of the earlier volumes indicate the standard of historical 
knowledge and literary distinction which the series hopes to maintain. 





“TI believe that everybody will find a great 
deal of pleasure in reading these new ac- 


counts of ancient themes in Brief Lives.”’ 
— EDMUND BLUNDEN 


Sir Francis Drake by J. A. WILLIAMSON 


“A happy introduction to a new series. A book full of facts, 
told simply and attractively by a scholar. It should be 
assured a warm welcome.”’ —SPECTATOR 





Also just published 
Queen Victoria by ROGER FULFORD 


To be published in February 
Montrose ‘by C. V. WEDGWOOD 





To be published subsequently 
NELSON by Carola Oman 
LINCOLN by Herbert Agar 
RUPERT OF THE RHINE by Bernard Fergusson 
QUEEN ELIZABETH by Milton Waldman | 
NEWTON by E. N. da C. Andrade 
EDWARD I by Sir Maurice Powicke 














Laas COLLINS Ives 7s. 6G. EACH ==. ' 














Illustrated “e . =a 8s. 6d. net 


MOUNTAIN MYSTERY 


The prospect of a holiday in the Welsh 
mountains was marred for Jerry and Jo and 
Baba when they learned that Cousin Beta was 
to come—stout Cousin Beta, who wept like 
a watering-can over the least thing! They 
need not have worried. It was the sort of 
holiday that calls for adventurers, and Cousin 
Beta, in tears or not, was a stouthearted 
and adventurous spirit. A “family” adventure 
story by the author of Mossy Green Theatre. 


LUTTERWORTH PRESS 
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Recommended from our Children’s List 


MYSTERY AT THE HOSPICKH 


Marjorie Sankey 
Francis and Stella, on holiday in the mountains of Switzerland, become 
involved in exciting adventures on the frontier—and learn a lot about 
mountains too ! 


Crown 8vo Illustrated by the author 8/6 


THE MONKEY TRICK 


Joan Lamburn 
London, with a quiet Kensington street and the busy foreign quarter 
o@ Soho, is the scene of a week-end of danger and excitement for 
Caroline and William—which all started in a queue outside a Soho shop. 


Crown 8vo Illustrated 7/6 


THE FAMILY FROM ONE END 
STREET 


Eve Garnett 
Illustrated by the author 


“ Eve Garnett has a rare combination of gifts, seeing as she does with 
the artist's eye and writing with the pen of the born story-teller.” 
(Eleanor Graham in “ The Junior Bookshelf’). 


(THE FAMOUS CARNEGIE PRIZE WINNER) 
Demy 8vo Ninth Impression 9/6 


ISLAND OF THE LITTLE YEARS 
Dorothy Una Ratcliffe 


Sometime, or the other we long for an island where our wishes might 
come true. This is the story of Una, Pauline and Vivian's holidays 
on such an island. 


Large Cr. 8vo Illustrated Cheap edition 7/6 


MAKING YOUR OWN PARTY 
DECORATIONS 


Nancy Catford 


Fully illustrated with diagrams, photographs and coloured drawings and 
clear instructions on how to make over 60 different amusing and attrac- 
tive party decorations, this book should prove equally useful as a gift 
to any child who enjoys making things, or to any grown-up wanting 
ideas for party decorations for children. 


Crown 8vo Linen 3/6 Cloth boards 5/- 


FREDERICK MULLER LTD 





By the greatest of living Irish 
writers of stories for children 


Patricia Lynch 
The Dark Sailor of Youghal 


Illustrated by J. SULLIVAN. 9s. 6d. net 


The author of The Turf Cutter’s Donkzy stories, etc., 
gives again ‘the genuine magic of the evergreen isle,’ 
mingling the real and the fairy world in this 
spellbinding new story. 





New volumes in Dent’s 


Children’s Illustrated Classics 


Each with 8 full-colour plates and numerous drawings, 
bound in Sundour cloth with designs in colour, and 
colour jackets. 


Size 8 by 5f in. 8s. 6d. net 


Fairy Tales from the Arabian Nights 


Illustrated by JOAN KIDDELL-MONROE 


Pinocchio: The Story of a Puppet 
By CARLO COLLODI Illustrated by CHARLES FOLKARD 


Also in larger format, each 11s. 6d. net: ” 


Lorna Doone sy R. D. BLACKMORE 
Illustrated by LIONEL EDWARDS 


Hans Andersen’s Fairy Tales 
Illustrated by MAXWELL ARMFIELD 
List of fourteen titles already issued post free 








The Dark leuguwe 
Viola Bayley 


Illustrated by F. V. MARTIN. 9s. 6d. net 
A sinister black house built in the rock of a deep ravine 
overlooking the sea is the scene of this real-life tale of 
mystery and thrills. 





OBTAINABLE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 
Publishers : J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd., Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 








new BELL books for boys & girls 





The Animal’s World 


by DORIS L. MACKINNON, D.Sc., LL.D., Professor 
Emeritus of Zoology, University of London. <A book in the 
very highest class written for children of 12 upwards. It ranges 
over the worlds of birds, beasts, (including man), fishes and 
insects, describing their living machinery: how they move in 
air, water and on land, how they breath, eat, digest, keep warm, 
think, hide, and how they use their five senses. 83 X 53 
inches. 340 pages. 150 illustrations. 18s. 6d. net. 





Animals Strange and Rare 


by RICHARD OGLE author of ‘Mystery of the Migrants’. 
Age group 11-15. A lavishly illustrated book on a fascinating 
subject. In the author’s company we visit the four corners of 
the world in search of the strangest and rarest creatures of land, 
sea and air—many of them living links with prehistoric past. 
8 X 5 inches. 194 pages. 84 line illustrations including 9 
double pagers. 12s. 6d. net. 








Tekhi’s Hunting 


by WINIFRED HOLMES, author of “The Voyage of the 
Indian Brig’. Age group 11-15. This exciting story tells of 
the adventures of an English boy and his sister among the 
Nagas, head-hunting Indians who live on the steep jungly 
mountains in Northern Assam. Written with personal know- 
ledge of the background. Fully illustrated by JacK MATTHEW. 
220 pages. 9s. 6d. net. 





The Eleetrie Current 


by P. DUNSHEATH, C.B.E., M.A., D.Sc, F. Inst. P. 
Age group 14 up. Latest of the Royal Institution Christmas 
Lecture books—books which include many fine books of popular 
science—in which a famous electrical engineer explains the main 
principles of modern electrical science. 8} X 54 inches. 


212 pp. Fully Illustrated. 18s. 6d. net. 








G. Bell & Sons Ltd : Lendon, W.C.2 





Geoffrey Trease ENJOYING BOOKS 


The latest Excursions book for children of 12-16 years. 
what might have been thought impossible 


for every school library 
class."—The Schoolmaster. 


The Excursions series exists to teach 
discrimination in the arts and other social 
activities. 

Titles are: Geoffrey Trease’s Enjoying 
Books, Andrew Buchanan’s Going to the 
Cinema (now in its 4th revised-impres- 
sion), George Beardmore’s Going into the 


“Achieves 
obviously a book 


immense possibilities for use in 
Cr. 8vo. (74 X 5 in.) 


8s. 6d. net 


Country, A. C. Ward’s Enjoying Paint. 
ings (with colour plates), Arnold 
Haskell’s Going to the Ballet, Jom 
Allen’s Going to the Theatre, and Lione| 
Salter’s Going to a Concert. 


Illustrated 8s. 6d. each net 


Maisie Herring YOUNG TRAVELLER IN IRELAND 


The peoples, customs, and folk lore of a fascinating country told 

in adventure story form, by a well-known writer and broad- 

caster, whose plays and stories in Children’s Hour are deservedly 

popular. Designed for children of 12 to 16. Cr. 8vo., 
Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net 


Young Travellers are written by experts 


fiction List. Apart from Ireland there 


for children of 12-16 years, and form an 
excellent means of introducing young 
people to other lands. Every volume is 
in the L.C.C. list and the §.L.A. non- 


are The Young Traveller in Switzerland, 
in China, in South Africa, in U.S.A., in 
Australia, in Canada, in New Zealand, 
in Holland, and in India and Pakistan, 





Illustrated 8s. 6d. each net 


Published by PHOENIX HOUSE JBQRVEYQRIDNE cf 38 William IV St., W.C. 














ASKEWS OF PRESTON 


The firm whose reputation stands second 
to none as suppliers of library books for young 
people of all ages. 


Large and varied selection. Immense 


stocks, 





spacious showrooms. Inspection 


cordially invited. 


JAMES ASKEW & SON, LTD. 
CORPORATION ST. — PRESTON 
Tr. 5049 























out | Three Splendid New Stories 


book 


e ing fi: FAMILY HOLIDAY 


l. net |: MARTHA ROBINSON 


Paint. |. Fun and adventure all the way, when the family goes to a 
|, Holiday Camp: by the author of The Three Friends, etc. 
“I wish I had written it myself’’—Godfrey Winn. 6/- 


BLACK RIVER CAPTIVE 


WEST LATHROP 


A spirited story of a young pioneer and his thrilling 
experiences when captured by Red Indians: by the author 
road- : of Juneau, the Sleigh Dog, etc. 6/- 


vedly 


8v0. FP CRISIS AT CARDINAL 


ELIZABETH TARRANT 


i there An exciting story of modern girls’ school life: by the 


zerland, ; author of Summer Term at Highlands, etc. 6/- 
3.A., in : 
zealand, 


akistan. a ee ee ne M U S E U M P R E S Ss Pn ae 
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RAILWAY SERIES, No, 6 


Tobe | Henry the Green Engine 


published by THE REV. W. AWDRY 


The latest title in this successful series of books for young children. It is 
10 October colourfully illustrated throughout and will be in great demand by all who 

admire the adventures of those almost-human characters created by the 
Rev. Awdry. 


Size 44 x 5§ in., fully bound, 64 pages, 30 plates in full colour 4/16 net 


Our Child Begins to Pray 


by THE REV. W. AWDRY 


This oo pe and sincere piece of writing by a well-known author is a 
successful attempt to help parents and teachers who wish for guidance 
in teaching their children how to pray. 


Size 53 x 4} in., fully bound, 64 pages, illustrated in full colour throughout 
by RENE CLOKE 5/- net 


Bruno Bear 


by HUGH GARDNER and illustrated by HARRY ROUNTREE 


A delightfully humorous tale of a lovable little brown bear who sets out 
in search of adventure and finds it among his many animal friends. 
Illustrated throughout by a famous animal-artist. 


Demy 8vo, full cloth, 128 pages, illustrated in colour, pencil and wash 8/6 net 























Monroe from The Arabian Nights (Dent) 
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Illustration by C. Stewart from The Faun and the W oodcutter’s 
Daughter (O.U.P.) 


The Poetry of Nonsense 


IV. NONSENSE IN ART 
By EMILE CAMMAERTS 


T may seem worthy of remark that most nonsense 
writers are inclined to illustrate their own work. 
We can understand that Edward Lear should have 
entrusted to nobody else the illustration of his 
Book of Nonsense and of his Nonsense Songs. He 
was a draughtsman and a painter of some talent and 
reputation, well-equipped to undertake this task. The 
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fact that a mathematician like Lewis Carroll drew a 
series of sketches for the original manuscript book 
which developed afterwards into Alice’s Adventures in 
W onderland, is more significant. ‘This facsimile of the 
original book appeared in 1886, twenty years after the 
publication of Alice with the well-known illustrations 
by John Tenniel. Carroll’s sketches show that he had 
certainly not mastered the art of drawing to the same 
extent as the art of writing, but they are in many ways 
better adapted to his text than those of his illustrator. 
When we observe, besides, the care taken by Kipling 
to illustrate his Just so Stories and by G. K. Chesterton 
to illustrate such books as Biography for Beginners and 
Greybeards at Play, more or less subjected to the spirit 
of Nonsense, we are led to think that there is more than 
a coincidence in the fact that nonsense writers are also 
nonsense draughtsmen. English nursery rhymes have 
perhaps inspired more artists and draughtsmen than 
any other English text. One might fill a library shelf 
with the works of many illustrators who, from the time 
of Caldecott and Walter Crane to the present day, 
have tried their hand at representing ‘Little Bo-Peep, 
‘Little Miss Muffet,’ and “The Cat and the Fiddle.’ 
Not only has every rhyme been interpreted again and 
again, but even every line of certain rhymes has been 
the subject of several illustrations. 


It may be asked why nonsense writers are particu- 
larly inclined to illustrate their works and why, gen- 
erally, Nonsense attracts the artist’s attention more than 
does sensible literature. The fact that the same ques- 
tion may be asked with regard to fairy tales may help 
us to answer it. Both nursery rhymes and fairy tales 
appeal to the imagination. Unlike realistic stories, 
which leave less scope for originality and invention, 
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they may be interpreted in a hundred ways, all equally 
suggestive and stimulating. ‘The very conciseness of 
the nursery rhyme must be helpful to the artist. He 
is free to enlarge upon what the short verse merely 
indicates, just as a composer may develop a popular 
theme when writing variations around it. 


The simplest lines, such as: 


There was on old woman 
Lived under a hill, 

And if she’s not gone 
She lives there still 


may suggest a score of images according to the genius 
of the interpreter. Arthur Rackham’s ‘old woman’ is 
a good witch, settled under the powerful roots of an 
elm, and telling an absorbing story to an elfin child 
sitting cross-legged in front of her, while human child- 
ren spy on the scene from the top of the hill. To 
another imaginative artist she may be a wicked witch, 
whose evil eye frightens people away. To yet another 
she may just be any old peasant woman sitting, on the 
threshold of her small thatched cottage, on a moun- 
tainous slope, knitting stockings or shelling peas. 


All poems worthy of the name are necessarily vague 
and leave a certain freedom to their illustrator, but 
nonsense poems are wrapped up in clouds in which the 
artist may discern a thousand mysterious shapes. How 
should the mock-turtle, for example, be represented ? 
For Carroll himself, it is a quaint earless creature, 
caparisoned with huge scales, more or less like an 
armadillo. John Tenniel, inspired no doubt by the 
taste of mock-turtle soup, gives it the head, the legs, 
and the tail of a young calf, and the body of a tortoise. 
When Carroll illustrates the third verse of his skit on 
‘You are old Father William’ ; 
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“You are old,’ said the youth, ‘as I mentioned before, 
And have grown uncommonly fat; 

Yet you turned a back somersault in at the door— 
Pray, what is the reason of that?” 


he shows us the old man accomplishing this feat while 
handing the amazed youth a sample of the ointment 
which had kept his limbs ‘very supple.’ The two 
principal characters stand alone in the picture, and the 
burlesque incident is played, so to speak, without scen- 
ery. John Tenniel, in the corresponding picture, des- 
cribes the interior of a Jacobean cottage and makes a 
point of showing us every detail of the furniture, but 
he forgets the box of ointment. In breaking the bonds 
of reason, the poet opens up an unlimited field to the 
artist’s fancy, and the latter seizes this opportunity all 
the more willingly since he feels that it does not really 
much matter how the subject is treated so long as some 
fun is derived from its treatment. 


It may, indeed, be argued that the same circumstan- 
ces which favour the influence of rhythm and music in 
nonsense poetry stimulate the inspiration of the artist 
when dealing with nonsense literature. The very 
vagueness which tends to convert nonsense rhymes into 
a jingle of meaningless words prompts the illustrator 
to fix at least one of the many images which are sug- 
gested to him by these words, and to describe with his 
pencil what the author has been unwilling to describe 
by his pen. 


When looking through a great number of illustra- 
tions of this kind, we are struck by the fact that the 
most talented artists are often inclined to substitute 
their own personality for that of the poet’s, and to miss 
the nonsensical quality of the verse. Walter Crane, 
for instance, is apt to overlook the grotesque aspect of 
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some nursery rhymes, and to treat them, more or less, 
in the style of Kate Greenaway, as a series of pretty 
poetical fairy tales. We miss, in The Baby’s Opera 
and The Baby’s Bouquet, the grotesque abruptness in- 
herent in nonsense, which does not suit the smooth 
style of Pre-Raphaelitism. ‘The majority of modern 
illustrators seem to have been led astray in the same 
way. Their illustrations may be delightful in them- 
selves, but they are seldom adequate to the text, for 
they lack its primitive and almost aggressive simplicity. 
‘Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle’ does not 
suggest a kind of animal idyll, in a flowery field, in 
front of an old cottage covered with creepers, or a 
sombre nightmare under the veil of dark threatening 
clouds, but a mad exuberance, a purely joyful boister- 
ousness which induces animals and inanimate objects 
to forget all natural laws and to indulge in what we 
may be allowed to call a lark. We have never seen 
an adequate illustration of this classic, but we fancy 
that if the old rhymester had been able, like some mod- 
ern nonsense poets, to describe what the lines suggested 
to him, he would have shown us, in his rough, child-like 
style, a diminutive cow, jumping over a very high 
moon, a cat fiddling with all its might, and a stout dog 
holding its sides for laughter. He would not have tried 
to conciliate sense and nonsense by bringing the moon 
as low as possible on the horizon or by giving his dog 
the inane expression of an over-heated hound. 


Apart from the natural and perhaps unavoidable 
tendency to display their brilliant technique, many 
artists confuse the spirit of Nonsense with the spirit 
of Fairyland. Their interpretation of the latter is 
nearly always delightful and perfectly justified, for 
fairy tales are either pretty or gruesome, according to 
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the quality of their witchcraft, and their illustrator 
are entitled to treat them either as nightmares or a; 
wonderful dreams, but there is no magic, black or 
white, in nonsense : there is merely a world seen upside 
down, and looking far more healthy and bright from 
this new vantage point. There is no room for shadows 
under the glare of its almost brutal innocence and the 
clumsy sketch of a child may give us a more adequate 
impression of its spirit than the creation of the greatest 
artist. 


If we turn again to the pictures drawn by the nonsense § 


writers mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, we 
notice that these writers have almost invariably adapt- 
ed their artistic to their literary technique and treated 
their drawings very much in the same way as they 
treated their poetry. Edward Lear deserves certainly 
to be considered as their master. He deals with the 
anatomy of his characters very much as he deals with 
his rhyme and his verse. It is at once childish, deliber- 
ately exaggerated and irresistibly funny. No artist or 
connoisseur will question the intentional character of 
these ‘mistakes.’ Even if Lear had not given us substan- 
tial proof of the soundness of his technique in his other 
pictures, there is enough talent displayed in his non- 
sense sketches to show that he was able to draw a chair 
or a shoulder. The backs of his chairs are, notwith- 
standing, nearly always out of perspective and, when 
his characters express amazement, they have a way o! 
flinging their arms behind their backs which can only 
be compared to the crude efforts of early mediaeval 
painters. This peculiar gesture, together with the 
constant practice of the goose-step by his figures, is as 
characteristic of Lear the artist, as the lilt of his lime- 
ricks and the grotesque rhymes of his songs are charac- 
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teristic of Lear the poet, and the enormous success of 
the Book of Nonsense was no doubt due to the intense 
satisfaction and sincere artistic pleasure derived from 
the perfect harmony existing between the illustrations 
and the text. 


The power of Lewis Carroll was more limited, and 
it remains an open question whether he would have 
been able to illustrate adequately the two books on 
Alice if he had followed the impulse which led him 
to illustrate the first. The quality of his sketches is 
very unequal, but when he succeeds, as in the four 
drawings illustrating the ballad of Old Father Wil- 
liam, his technique follows Lear’s very closely, and 
he remains faithful to the spirit of grotesque simplicity 
which distinguishes his master’s works and which we 
might be allowed to call ‘the Nonsense style in Art.’ 


For there certainly seems to be a nonsense style in 
art as there is a nonsense style in poetry. The vigor- 
ous sketches with which Chesterton illustrates the 
quatrains of E. Clerihew’s Biography for Beginners 
affords another striking example of this. The violent 
movement with which the Duke of Fife upsets the 
table arrangements in the sketch illustrating the verse : 

It looked bad when the Duke of Fife 

Left off using a knife; 

But people began to talk 

When he left off using a fork 
is not merely caricature, but belongs far more, in its 
crude simplicity, to the art of nonsense drawing. We 
might give further examples, such as the illustrations 
made by Mr. Harry Graham for his own Ruthless 
Rhymes for Heartless Homes, and the delightful 
sketches with which Mr. Hugh Lofting brightens the 
stupendous adventures of Doctor Dolittle. There is 
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the same difference between these drawings and the 
caricature as there is between parody and nonsense 
verse. The essence of caricature and parody is critic- 
ism and satire, which are totally absent from nonsense 
in art as well as in letters. 


It may well be asked why crude and sometimes 
clumsy drawings should be considered as more ade- 
quate than the more finished productions of the 
professional artist; but it must never be forgotten that, 
although there is a great deal of sense in certain non- 
sense, just as there is a good deal of method in certain 
madness, nonsense would cease to be nonsense if it took 
itself seriously. There must necessarily be a certain 
unfinished quality in all the works it inspires. It can- 
not be elaborate or well thought out; it must be, or at 
least seem to be, improvised on the spur of the moment. 
Any second thought, any lengthy preparation, would 


mar or kill its spontaneity. People talk of sparkling wit: 
the impulse of nonsense is stronger still. It is apt to be 
lost in froth, but the few drops which remain in the 
glass ought to be drunk with due respect for they are 
drops of the most undiluted joy which it has been given 
to mankind to taste. 
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A Week-end at Tring 


URING the last week-end in July a school 
in Library Work with Children was held at 
Pendley Manor, Tring. 


Week-end schools in library work are not 

so unusual now that they normally merit any 

special comment despite their value, but this week-end 

at Tring was of great importance. It was the first 

School of Library Work with Children ever to be 
held in this country. 


Despite apathy and even discouragement from the 
Library Association in the past, the Youth Section has 
persisted steadily, slowly, in its efforts to establish lib- 
rary work with young people as something important 
and requiring not only special qualities but special 
training in those concerned with it. 

The Youth Section of the Library Association felt 
a certain amount of trepidation as to the success of 
this course, and wondered how many people might 
attend. They need never have had a moment’s worry 
as the course was a complete success from start to finish, 
and long before the closing date for applications the 
number of people who could be accommodated at 
Pendley Manor had been reached and the committee 
began seeking extra accommodation for students, in 
hotels and guest houses in the vicinity. All together 
over seventy people attended the course, either as 
full-time or part-time students. 


Miss M. F. Austin, County Librarian of Hertford- 
shire, welcomed the students on the Friday evening 
and afterwards a lively and impromptu discussion on 
the training of children’s librarians took place. The 
general consensus of opinion was that a course in 
children’s library work at a School of Librarianship 
was long overdue and that there are possibilities in co- 
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operation with the new Institutes of Education and the 
Training Colleges, some of whom are beginning to 
offer courses in school librarianship. 


The two talks on Saturday morning were given by 
Mrs. A. Singer, an excellent speaker with interesting 
subjects—“The Mental Development of the Child’ 
and “The Needs of the Adolescent.’ We learned 
much about the reasons for the behaviour of children, 
both in and out of the library, as well as their reading 
interests! In the afternoon Mr. J. J. Sullivan, 
H.M.1. from Hertfordshire, spoke first on ‘Modern 
Trends in Education.’ He said that now we must 
think in terms of children learning rather than teach- 
ers teaching and told several amusing stories to de- 
monstrate the play methods by which children learn 
nowadays in many primary schools. Both he and Mr. 
N. Furlong from Coventry Training College, who 
followed Mr. Sullivan and spoke on ‘School Librar- 
ies’, emphasised the necessity of exposing children to 
books at an early age and the importance of libraries 
in primary schools as well as in grammar, secondary 
modern and technical schools. 


The first talk on Sunday morning was given by Miss 
D. D. Chilcot of Islington whose topic was ‘Junior 
Library Publications’. She gave a very helpful and 
practical talk on the various types of publicity a library 
can use to bring itself to the notice of the child, and the 
actual planning of booklists, programmes, circulars, 
magazines and posters. Miss Chilcot had brought 
many examples of booklists and several library maga- 
zines with her and during the coffee interval that fol- 
lowed these were in great demand. Teen-ager’s 
Choice, a booklist from Mitcham, was one that every- 
body wanted to see, 
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Mr. Stanley Dedman of Leyton spoke next on ‘Ex- 
tension Work and the Children’s Library’. He had 
brought a film strip showing extension work at Leyton 
and we were all disappointed that because of the lack 
of a suitable projector it could not be shown. There 
was just one thing Mr. Dedman did not make clear to 
us—how he manages to find time to organise so many 
extension activities in addition to the regular routine 
work of a children’s library. 


The books that children read are often forgotten 
because we are so taken up with the techniques of 
children’s library work. It was enlightening and en- 
joyable on Sunday afternoon to hear two such fine 
speakers as Mr. E. Osborne, County Librarian of 
Derbyshire, surveying the field of ‘Children’s Books 
of Yesterday’, and Miss Eileen Colwell of Hendon 
talking on ‘Children’s Books of Today’. 


The advance programme sent out to members of the 
Youth Section said “The weekend is intended to be an 
intensive one.” It was an intensive course but there 
was also time for the exchange of ideas that is always 
a most valuable and stimulating part of any school or 
course of this kind. The Youth Section is certainly 
to be congratulated on the excellent programme they 
arranged and the speakers and subjects chosen. 


They are to be congratulated also for having already 
decided to hold a similar Course next year but it is 
obvious from the interest in, and success of, this first 
experiment that a bolder policy should be at once em- 
barked upon. It is devoutly to be hoped that next year’s 
course will be a fortnight’s Summer School as the next 
step towards that permanent full time school the estab- 
lishment of which is so greatly overdue, 
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The New Books 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


Opiz, I. & P. (Eds.) The Oxford dictionary of 
nursery rhymes. Illus. ‘ , , O.U.P. 30/- 


This dictionary will undoubtedly become an essential tool 
in every reference library. It is no mere collection of 550 
nursery rhymes, but a reference book with copious notes that 
should prove of value to the bibliographer, the book collector, 
the children’s librarian and the student of folklore. In addition, 
there is much in the book that will prove of interest to the 
general reader. 


The compilers have been wise to exclude many nursery 
rhymes and jingles which they have been unable to trace to 
a particular source. The collection is, however, wide enough 
to include all the better known rhymes that have appeared in 
print, and could no doubt be usefully enlarged with the col- 
laboration of enthusiasts in the field of nursery literature. In 
particular, the bibliographical information is very well done 
and many of the better known popular rhymes such as 
Banbury Cross, Cock Robin, Old Mother Hubbard—to men- 
tion only three examples, are interesting essays in themselves. 
It is, in fact, a dictionary that can be read page by page and 
mere consultation may, if time permits, become pleasurable 
recreation. ‘The authorship of such rhymes as Old Mother 
Hubbard or the theories put forward by writers regarding 
the origin of the legend of Little Jack Horner will prove of 
interest to many students, and no doubt some of these long 
references will perhaps lead a few readers to pursue the origin 
of their own favourite nursery rhymes. 

Custom and Riddle Rhymes, Country Dances and Ballads 
all come under notice. There are also many rhymes included 
which have no direct claim upon the student of folklore, Some 
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of the rhymes are relatively new; others go some way back 
into history, such as Jack and Jill. Other rhymes are obvious- 
ly intended to convey instruction, like the chants of numbers 
and letters. There is, in addition, much in this dictionary for 
the reader who feels that nursery rhymes preserve much that 
has meaning in itself, as well as for those of us who delight in 
nonsense and do not wish to assign nursery rhymes to any 
specific authorship or moment in history. Perhaps the point 
which this absorbing book reveals more than any other, is the 
fact that many popular nursery rhymes adapt themselves now 
to one and now to another manifestation of actual life and, in 
the process, being subject to slight and sometimes extensive 
30/- changes. 
al tool Serious poetry today is becoming more and more restricted 
of 550 to the so-called intellectual class, but the nursery rhyme, along 
es that with nonsense poetry, is a type of verse which remains in touch 
lector, with the great mass of the people and this, I think, is something 
dition, for which we can be thankful. 


to the This opinion is reflected in the long and scholarly introduc- 
tion to the dictionary, where it is mentioned that certain well- 
yursery known literary giants of the present day are prepared to admit 
race to that “not all” nursery rhymes “are the doggerel they are 
enough popularly taken to be.” We may heartily agree with this 
ured in opinion; whatever else of our childhood we may or may not 
he col- retain, there are very few of us whose minds are not stocked 
re. In with these magical verses which we call nursery rhymes. It 
1 done may be that nursery rhymes remain vivid to us because they 
ich as appeal as much to the ear as they do to the mind. It may be 
o men- nearer the truth, however, to state it is the rhyme and not the 
aselves. thought which holds our memory, for the rhyme is the source 
ge and of inspiration in the composition of the majority of them. It 
surable may be that nursery poets wrote bad verse because they knew 
VU other no better. Nevertheless, if we agree that some early rhymes 
rarding were as good as those of more contemporary writers such as 
rove of Lear, Carroll, Kipling, or Milne, then the explanation is hard 
e long to apply. 
- origin Many readers who study the dictionary, however, cannot 
fail to realise how fallacious it is to distinguish nursery rhymes 
Ballads from artistic literature, for every step we take in an analysis 
cluded of the rhymes quoted leads us to discover elements of artistic 
Some craftsmanship and literary art. 
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E.uott, G. The Hunter's cave. Illus. by $. Hawkins. 


THE JUNIOR BOOKSHELF 


FOR CHILDREN UNDER TEN 





174 pp. 83 X 54. . Routledge 10/6 


This is the third of Miss Elliott’s collections of animal 
fables from Central Africa, and it shares the virtues and faults 
of its predecessors. The stories, admirable in themselves, have 
been written up to such an extent that their tough sinewy 
framework is Aidden under a wordy ‘literary’ skin which has 
little to do with folklore. Tales as good as these could be left 
to speak for themselves. 


When this had been said, the book is well worth having. 
Like all folk tales, these fascinate by their blending of the 
familiar and the fantastic. They recall, and then dismiss, 
memories of Uncle Remus. And the animals, charming or 
villainous, have their ideal interpretor in Miss Hawkins. I 
doubt whether she has ever drawn better than this, and the 
production of the book is worthy of her. 


FarjEon, E. Silver-sand and snow. 316 pp. 8 X 54. 





M. Joseph 15/- 

From the many small volumes of her songs and verses that 
have been published during the last thirty years, Eleanor 
Farjeon now gives us her choice of the best of her work with 
the addition of some previously unpublished verses. This is 
a well produced volume with the poems grouped under attrac- 
tive headings. Eleanor Farjeon’s songs and verses have the 
loveliest lilting quality, especially the jingles for small children 
and the Christmas poems, many of which just ask to be set to 
music and carolled. She has an amazing ability to write en- 
chanting verses about the everyday things of life, investing 
them with that sort of magic that a child often does in his 
mind, and to voice the curiosity that children feel about the 
people, animals and objects that surround them. Her imagina- 
tion and inventiveness are boundless, and as one reads these 
lovely poems one slips back to childhood days and half forgot- 
ten enchantments and curiosities suddenly become quite vivid 
and real again. 
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FoytE, K. Towpath Tad. Illus. by G. Golden. 


188 pp. 74 X 5. ; : Warne 6/- 
Tad Donovan, brought up in the poorer part of Belfast, 
loved the river Lagan and was fascinated by the barges which 
plied along it. Left an orphan, with no relatives who cared for 
him, he was adopted by Long John, the master of the boat 
‘Polly Anna.’ When John was away Tad lodged with 
Mrs. MacFarland whose grand-daughter Sal became his 
special friend. ‘The story is interesting, amusing and homely 
and gives a pleasant picture of simple country life and an 
insight into the life on the river when Tad achieves his am- 
bition to become mate of the ‘ Polly Anna.’ The author is 
familiar with the countryside and the people she portrays. The 
Irish background and vernacular may seem a little strange to 
English readers but Tad is a brave and determined little boy, 
anxious to do well, and most children will be attracted by him 
and his friend Sal. 


GoppEN, R. The Mousewife. LUllus. by W. Pene du 
Bois. 40 pp. 9 X 64. ‘ Macmillan 6/- 
Miss Godden found the seeds of this story in Dorothy 
Wordsworth’s journals, and has decorated it with her own 
exquisite imagery. The story of a little mouse who had more 
than-mouse-like sensibility and vision has tenderness and a rare 
delicacy of thought and expression. Only the unusually per- 
ceptive child will enter the heart of this book and think and 
feel as the little heroine does, but even on the fringe are many 
good things for the finding. Miss Godden’s fantasy has been 
exactly matched by Mr. du Bois. -His contrast of soft misty 
landscape and sky with the cold realities of the cage is an 
inspiration. This is an exceptionally handsome book at such a 
low price. 


Jones, C. B. The Adventures of So Hi. Illus. by 
J. Ward. 150 pp. 8 X 5} ‘ , Barrie 8/6 
So Hi is a little Chinese boy who goes sailing on a kite, 
finds a dragon who becomes the Emperor’s adviser, and gener- 
ally saves the State from Disaster. I had high hopes of the 
story, which has such distinguished sponsors, but I found it 
thoroughly dull. The humour is heavy enough; the personal 
names, So Hi, Dripoff, Hi Step, Lo Eel, are fair specimens. The 
style has that arch tone assumed by adults when determined 
at all costs to ‘amuse the kiddies.’ 
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Lear, M. Arithmetic can be fun. Illus. by the author. 
64 pp. 10 X 7}. ‘ ‘ ; Ward Lock 7/6 

This is a book for the parent, not for the child. It is 
amusingly written and illustrated and designed on exactly the 
same lines as modern arithmetic textbooks for the young, but 
with much more letterpress. 

Learning to read and learning to count are elementary 
processes usually undertaken together and no child at this 
stage in arithmetic would be able to read or even to understand 
the _ text. Those who could read and _ understand 
would find the arithmetic much beneath their dignity. The 
parent, on the other hand, could help a child in the earlier 
stages of learning with instruction based on the methods used 
here. 


Lortinc, H. Doctor Dolittle and the green canary. 
Illus. by the author. 286 pp. 8 X 54. Cape 9/6 

This book has a long and complicated bibliographical 
history. Now, after the author’s death, it appears with a new 
beginning and ending by Mrs. Lofting’s sister. It is worth 
waiting for. 

Pippinella, the Green Canary, played an important part 
in Doctor Dolittle’s Caravan, but her story is so complex, 
exciting and humorous that it deserves a whole book. Despite 
its length, the story never flags or loses its tension; and the 
mystery of the window cleaner will fascinate most readers as 
it did Gub Gub. I suppose this will be the last of the Dolittle 
books. It is a worthy end to a great series. Great humour, 
tenderness, humanity, sanity—all the rare qualities which went 
to make up the character of the Doctor are here. He is as 
funny, as lovable and as splendid as ever. 


Lyncn, P. The Dark Sailor of Youghal. Illus. by 

J. Sullivan. 224 pp. 73 X 5... ; Dent 9/6 

There seems to be no barrier between the everyday affairs 

of this world and the magic of some other world of the 

imagination in Patricia Lynch’s stories, and her fancy is strong 

enough and true enough to carry the reader through the many 

strange adventures which befall a little family who lived 

happily (if poorly) in a rude, frail cabin which Brendan Burke 

had built with his own hands down on the seashore of the 
White Strand. 
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It is a story of the sea, a vigorous tale of ships arid sailors, 
storms and shipwrecks and as haunting and unforgettable as 
It is that in the Ancient Mariner’s tale. Burke’s boat foundered 
ly the in a storm. Did he drown? .Was he held in thrall by the 
r, but Dark Sailor? At home his children and their grandmother 
waited. Nial, the elder son, went to work as errand boy: 
- Pegeen his sister is seen walking, all unawares, into the magic 
Paces coil: the little brother, Paudeen, sucks his thumb and stares 
stand about him. The grandmother is wise, knowing both worlds. 
The Deep, unspoken affection holds them closely together. They 
arlier hardly remember the mother who was “lost” long ago, until 
; used a whisper starts that she may still be alive. They all want 
their father back, and it is to the water’s edge that Nial’s feet 
keep taking him when he should be serving his master. It 
9/6 is a strange story, needing all the author’s skill to put it over, 
phical but this she does with extraordinary power, making you take the 
4 new story as high adventure, making you believe in it as the plot 
worth develops and only to question it after the book has been finally 
closed—and then, with no sense of disillusionment. 
ie Two small complaints : that the artist has consistently 
espite drawn Paudeen as an independent six or seven-year old instead 
d the of the still inarticulate three of the text; and any advantage in 
ers as not indicating in any way the dropping out of a letter to give 
little the sound of the spoken word seems dubious to me. 
mour, Eleanor Graham. 


aps MacKay, M. The Flowered donkey. Illus. by 
nie K. Wiese. 91 pp. 8} X 54. .  . Faber 8/6 
The pictures in this book are by Kurt Wiese, and the 
pictures are the thing No one draws Chinese children better 
than Mr. Wiese (witness The Five Chinese Brothers, that 
superb picture book which cries aloud for a reprint), and he 
. is in good form here. He has invested his donkey (‘flowered’ is 
i Chinese for ‘skewbald’) with appropriately stubborn and sturdy 
lived character. The story, however, is very slight and scarcely 
Burke supports ninety pages of text. I feel that the book would have 
of the come off better in picture-book style, with a frail thread of 
story leading from one delightful drawing to another, 
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Picarp, B. L. The Faun and the woodcutter’s 
daughter. Illus. by C. Stewart. 255 pp. 

8 xX 54 . . . : O.U.P. 7/6 
The same qualities of imagination, originality and easy 
expression which Miss Picard showed in The Mermaid and 
the Simpleton are to be found again in this volume of stories, 
The most noticeable difference is that these tales have a greater 
firmness and are more substantial in theme and structure. They 
are less elusive and the texture is less delicate, and except that 
they contain no horror, they owe more to the folk than to the 
fairy tale. But even when dealing with more or less traditional 
situations, such as the lovely princess choosing among many 
suitors, or the persecution of faithful love, Miss Picard almost 
invariably gives her stories a modern twist which skilfully 
relates past to present and emphasises the enduring nature and 
the eternal relevance of the folk lore conception. Each tale 
has its moral and the most constant theme is true love and 
sacrifice. But humour finds a place also and most children will 
be amused by Clever Dick and Tiger Lily. ‘The author dis- 
plays throughout a sureness of touch, a directness of approach 
and certainty of aim, true inspiration and a fascinating gift of 
style. She is thoroughly at home with her material, never at a 
loss for the most suitable word or expression and never afraid 
to give her stories the artistically right conclusion. She shows 
a concern for truth and moral values and at the risk of seeming 
sententious I would say that no child can read this book with- 

out gaining both pleasure and profit from it. 


FOR CHILDREN FROM TEN TO FOURTEEN 


The Arabian Nights. Illus. by J. Kiddell-Monroe. 

333 pp. 8 X 54. . ; ‘ Dent 8/6 
A reprint, in the Children’s s Illustrated Classics of a pre- 
war edition first published in 1907. A new illustrator has been 
found in the person of J. Kiddell Monroe and in addition to a 
profusion of excellent line drawings the artist has provided 
eight illustrations in colour. ‘These are strongly reminiscent 
of earlier workers in colour and though attractive, they seem 
to be less individual in style than the black and white work 
which we have come to expect from this artist. This is a 
handsome volume and will be accepted as the most attractive 

edition of the Arabian Nights now available, 
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ArmsTronGc, R. The Whinstone Drift. Illus. by 

M. A. Charlton. 221 pp. 74 X 5. . Dent 9/6 
In some respects this story is similar to the author’s 
earlier book, Sabotage at the Forge. It is set in a Northumbrian 
Bors mining village and its background is the work that goes on 
ee there. The Whindyke pit, however, is almost worked out and 
The the village faces serious unemployment unless the Whinstone 
“y Drift tunnel, which is said to have been cut through the lime- 
stone ridge which blocks the coal seam can be discovered. The 
older people do not believe in the existence of the tunnel but 
Peter Musgrave, home from school and uncertain of his future 
career, is intrigued by the story and determines to solve the 
problem which he believes to be connected with the Folly, an 
estate belonging to the daughter of the man said to have cut 
the tunnel. Much mystery is attached to the place and its 
owner and Peter and his friends pass through hair-raising ad- 

ventures before the Drift is found and the village saved. 
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© de In its essence this is a story of great substance and topical- 
woach ity, not only in the fine picture of work in the mine but also 
ift of in the sympathetic treatment of the characters of Peter and 
“gergn his friends and the adjustments in their relationships necessita- 
afraid ted by Peter’s absence. To present mining as a worthwhile 


oa and interesting career is obviously Mr. Armstrong’s admirable 
eming and successful intention and the intensely exciting detective 
with- story incorporated in the book will ensure its popularity with 

boys of an age to be considering their future in the adult world. 


Barrincton, G. W. ‘Jan’, the Dutch barge dog. 

Illus. by the author. 124 pp. 84 X 54. Hutchinson 8/6 

A simple tale of a Dutch barge dog who is lost overboard, 

8/6 rescued and brought to England. He experiences some un- 

pleasant adventures and is ultimately returned to his young 

of seo master in Holland. ( It is an unpretentious story that will 
eps appeal to young readers of nine or ten years and has the addi- | 

vided tional merit of being illustrated with excellent pencil drawings. 


iscent Cuance, S. & J. N. The Jennifer jigsaw. Illus. 
seem by L. Buchanan. 216 pp. 74 X 5. . O.U.P. 6/- 
work When Jennifer left school and went to spend a holiday with 
3 is 2 Aunt Trusty, who kept an antique shop of the genuine poke- 
active about-and-find-a-bargain type, she found some very strange curi- 
osities to fill her mind. Aunt Trusty and Aunt Mari (who comes 


a pre- 
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rather late on the scene) were certainly curious; so were Gavin 
and his sister, the bad lots of this book; and so was the eccen- 
tric Farmer Bull, who left a jigsaw of a will and then 
disappeared at sea. But Jennifer and her friend Kit, a pupil 
teacher, were a match for any mystery, and having at the 
beginning of the book found a half-finished will which the man 
Gavin was looking for, they did not rest until they had solved 
the mystery which surrounded the will and its maker. It 
would spoil this story to outline it, for it is quite an inget.tous 
tale with plenty of incident culminating in an escape from 
drowning in an old mill. Sufficient to say that even if the 
aunts are rather unconvincing and the girls unusually bright 
in their detective work, the book is nevertheless exciting and 
holds the interest to the end. 

The authors of this book are to be congratulated on 
tackling the ever-recurring problem of books for young girls 
in their teens, a very large number of whom are through the 
ordinary juvenile stage but still want something other than 
adult books and magazines. 


Courtney, G. At school with the Stanhopes. Illus. 
by V. Sweet. 250 pp. 74 X 54. : Nelson 6/- 

The author of this book always seems to write stories 
about large families in which all ends are tidied up just too 
happily and nicely to be really convincing. 

The school mentioned in the title is small and most 
unusual; the Headmistress has a sister who also teaches in it, 
and three much younger sisters who are pupils ! Each of the 
Stanhopes in her own way, from the Headmistress down to 
Dorothy, the youngest member, assists Rosalind, a sixteen year 
old, to establish a happy relationship with an older brother, 
a historian, who resents having a schoolgirl thrust into his 
household. It is difficult to believe in some of the characters, 
and many of the schoolgirls are shadowy figures whom the 
author has not succeeded in bringing to life. ‘The book strikes 
one as having been dashed off with insufficient care for the 
quality of the writing and the development of the characters. 


Dickinson, W. C. The Flag from the Isles. Illus. 
by E. Tansley. 224 pp. 8 X 54. ; Cape 9/6 
This is really a straightforward adventure story which 
might have been managed equally well without the now well 
worn expedient of transporting modern children to a previous 
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Gavin ae , = : : ae 
eceen. historical period. ‘The device has no particular merit in itself 
¢™ and grows wearisome when not essential to the story. ‘This 
1 apart, the author has given us an exciting tale of how the Fairy 
pupl , 2 > . 
ot the Flag of the MacLeods, which was supposed to bring victory 
ie ia in battle was brought through many perils to the King who 
an e ° -_ e . 
solved awaited it. “The two children, Donald and Jean, took part in 
It the quest and though the Battle was won in the end it was a 
different victory from the expected oie. The story is well told 
and excitement well maintained to the very end. 
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ade Dunn, M. We go to Paris. Mlus. 203 pp. 74 X 5S. | 
Harrap 8/6 
g and I cannot pretend to like the current fashion in travel books 
—_ for children which takes the young visitor abroad, attaches him 
ils to someone who can answer all the questions that are put and 
Age ¥ proceeds to give the reader mental indigestion. That is what 
B hee this book does. 1 liked the first chapter because the author 
oo does observe just those striking little differences from our own 
cities and ways of life which I myself noticed on my first visit 
to Paris, but as I got further into the book I became heartily 
6/- tired of the interminable questions which the young English 
stories visitor put to her equally young but apparently quite informed 
ist too guide. The author has read her guide books and appears to 
have superimposed the contents of these on her own diary notes 
most not too skilfully, with the result that though the book contains 
; in it, a fair-amount of information it has no atmosphere. Some of the 
of the places visited give one the impression of having been visited 
wn to only in a guide book. 
other, Harnett, C. The Wool-Pack. Illus. by the author. 
wo his 184 pp. 8} X 54. : ‘ ‘ Methuen 11/6 
-acters, The genuinely historical novel for children is not common, 
m_ the but in this 15th century tale of life in a wool-merchant’s family 
strikes Miss Harnett has produced as sound and substantial a piece 
‘or the of work as she gave us in The Great House. The fictional 
-acters. part is provided by a plot, instigated by Lombard money- 
lenders and carried out by dishonest employees, to ruin the boy 
Nicholas Fetterlock’s father by discrediting him with the 
Wool Staple and embarrassing him financially. This plot is 
thoroughly well integrated with, but never overshadows, the 
social history which is the backbone of the story. There is 
never the slightest suspicion of the gilded pill and interest in 
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the mystery is sustained to the end though the reader may haye 
guessed the secret. The writing is fresh and lively, the back 
ground of the story full of fascinating and well illustrated 
detail. The chief characters have sufficient individuality and 
their everyday life is vividly and zestfully displayed. The book 
is attractively produced and the pictorial maps of the journeys 
undertaken and the Cotswold towns and villages are a useful 
aid to fixing the scene. 


Haywarp, C. H. The Junior woodworker. Illus. 

203 pp. 8} X 54. 5 . Evans 8/6 
Although it must be very ‘difficult, if not impossible, for 
an author to say anything new about woodwork it is possible 
to present the material in many different ways. Mr. Hay- 
ward is very experienced and in this book the descriptions are 
simple enough for most young enthusiasts while the numerous 
diagrams are the most lucid that I have encountered in any book 
purporting to be for the beginner. I know of nothing that can 

be more safely recommended as a ‘first book.’ 


Kye, E. The Lintowers. Illus. by J. Colesworthy. 
237 pp. 74 X5. ; a, P. Davies 9/6 
The scene of this excellent, spirited story of smugglers 
and excisemen is laid on the coast of Ayrshire. It is easily 
and convincingly told in the first person of the young son of 
the coastguard who has just been sent to take the place of 
another who proves to have been murdered. The plot is 
dark and well laid, and the suspense holds up to the very end. 
There are original little twists and turns to the narrative and 
it is recommended to all who enjoy a straightforward adven- 
ture story. 
Eleanor Graham. 


Lang, J. The Escape. of the Prince. Illus. by 
D. Relf. 224 pp. 8 X 5. . ‘ Evans 8 6 
The story of Bonny Prince Charlie and his escape after 
the Battle of Culloden is as full of drama and romance as many 
an escape story of later wars; and though it is told here in a 
slow, quiet style that almost prevents the clutch of suspense, 
its perils and hazards cannot be hidden. Many in England as 
well as those North of the Border will enjoy it and though it is 
ot “ the book of the film,” those who saw the film should find 
it easy going and will enjoy this filling out of scenes shown on 
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ay have the screen. The book gives many pleasant sidelights on the 
1e back. way the Highlanders lived in those days, their traditions and 
strated customs; and the figure of the Prince towers valiantly over the 
ity and scramble of lesser characters who, in the main, are too lightly 
he book indicated to make much impression. There is a pleasant map 
ourneys provided as endpapers to show the route of the Prince’s journeys. 
1 useful Eleanor Graham. 


Lyon, E. We daran’t go a’hunting. Illus. by the 

author. 191 pp. 7% X 54. . , Hodder 8/6 
8 4 I have not read The House in Hiding to which this book 
wage is a sequel, but I intend to after enjoying this story so thorough- 
pensille ly. The three children who apparently were the central figures 
—™ in the earlier story, now help Alistair Gunn, a grown up friend 
cas who limps from a war-time injury, to outwit a gang of deer 
icieeaes poachers killing deer on Alistair’s land and selling venison to 
wor beak the Black Market. The police assist in the final round up of 
ge the gang after Alistair and the children have seen three crooks 
actually killing the deer and transporting the carcasses to the 
railway. ‘These three crooks with whom the children come 
into contact are very real characters and the author has drawn 

9/6 them most skillfully. 


ions are 


1ugglers There is a good background description of Scottish hills 
is easily and lochs in the wintertime, and of a Robinson Crusoe existence 
- son of for two of the children when they are marooned in a lonely 
lace of hut for three nights during a blizzard. The dialogue is 
plot is natural and sometimes very amusing, and the children and 
ry end. grown ups are well defined characters. This is a first-rate 
ive and adventure story for both boys and girls, well written and with 
adven- a really exciting and credible plot. 
sraham, MACKENZIE, K. Monster Creek. Illus. by S. Hughes. 
256 pp. 73 x 5. ' Collins 8/6 
When the four Grenvilles—Grantley, Claire, and Andrew 
86 and Jean the twins, left their holiday boarding- house to stay 
pe after with their new friend, middle-aged Miss Winter at Monster 
as many Creek Manor, they at once had two surprises. One, that there 
sre in a were no monsters, for the Creek had originally been called 
uspense, ‘Monastery’ ; two, there was apparently a monk, or even monks, 
rland as still haunting the house. Investigations and mysterious sounds 
igh it is soon showed that the ‘ghosts’ were an elderly clergyman and his 
uld find two refugee step-grandchildren with their old nurse from the 


own on state of Estvia, all three of the latter being hunted by a political 
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organisation. Soon the Grenvilles were deep in adventures; 
and successfully prevented the children from being kidnapped 
by Estvian agents, though they themselves were nearly kid- 
napped and carried away in an Estvian yacht which anchored 
in Monster Creek. 


From this it will be seen that the river and boats play 
a prominent part in this story. There is not perhaps the gusto 
and detailed boating and siver-life characteristics of an Arthur 
Ransome book, but after all, there’s only one Ransome; while 
those who found Ransome too specialised will find greater 
variety here. ‘Taken by and large, this is a lively yarn; it 
has no particular high spots but is of good average standard 
throughout. 


Matuews, M. E. The Island in the lake. Blackie 7/6 


This is an enjoyable book. ‘The general situation has been 
rather overworked recently—four children with an_ island 
in the middle of a lake and with permission to build thereon 
a log cabin of their own— but if the framework is familiar, 
the incidentals make a very good tale. ‘Their enterprise is not 
without its excitements, of course, and there is even an under- 
water passage for those who demand that kind of thing, as 
well as the solution to an ancient and pathetic tale of murder. 
But the real charm of this book lies in the easy and unpreten- 
tious behaviour of all in it, in the casual coming and going of a 
tangle of hangers-on, some of them four-footed, in the unstilted 
conversations and in the very pleasant naturalness of character 
and situation. It is refreshing to find a story in which people 
are capable of being silly or stupid or thoughtless or helpful 
by turns, and heroic chiefly by accident. It should make a 
thoroughly companionable book for the perfectly normal boys 
and girls who ought to read it. It is illustrated; but the stan- 
dard of the drawings is unfortunately below that of the text. 
This is a matter to which publishers might well pay more 
attention. A good tale deserves less perfunctory treatment. 


ParpoE, M. Bunkle gets busy. Illus. by J. Nield. 
234 pp. 74 X 5. ‘ ‘ Routledge 8/6 





This appears to be the tenth of the Bunkle stories, and the 
author deserves a special note of appreciation, for this latest 
sequel is as fresh in atmosphere, and the characters as clearly 
established as in any book intended to stand alone. The de 
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Salis, parents and children, are a delightful family. Their 
relationship with one another is well drawn and most happily 
true to life. 

Much of the action of this story takes place in France and 
the background of life there, with the extremely precise details 
of journeys undertaken, is engagingly described. The pace 
at which the story is taken allows for a pleasant family inter- 
lude which helps to establish character and inter-relationships 
very well before the bones of the plot begin to rattle, as rattle 
they do in sinister warning of thrills to come. 

It is certainly a book which will send newcomers back 
gloriously to pick up the first nine volumes, while old friends 


- will surely utter a sigh of contentment, well knowing the 


pleasure they have to come. 
Eleanor Graham. 


PerTWEE, R. Rough water. Illus. by M. Gill. 
222 pp. 84 X 54. , : P O.U.P. 8/6 


I found it a distinct handicap not to have read The 
Islanders to which this book is a sequel. Presumably the 
characters were firmly established there, and the possibilities 
of life on their island thoroughly explored, but without that 
previous knowledge, I found the characterisation here too flimsy 
to convey personality — and this was not helped by the -illus- 
trations though they were largely of the figures in the story. 

The hub of the plot is the effort of an incredibly nasty 
boy and his parents to foil Mr. Beckett’s intention to adopt 
one of the boys he has invited to stay with him. An escaped 
convict is brought in to make the flesh creep a little, and ap- 
parently to display Sonny’s nastiness to best effect; but the 
other men and boys were made to seem poor creatures in order 
that Sonny could succeed and the whole effect was unsatisfying. 
I felt the adult characters were too often grotesqued as though 
the author felt he could not trust young readers otherwise to 
see his points. The climax when “old B” is bleeding to death 
and Sonny’s mother whispers to her husband that this is their 
chance, and he had better not be able to find the doctor, is not 
quite credible. 

The publishers rather rashly invite comparison with Bevis 
and the Ransome books in their blurb, but I doubt if many of 
Ransome’s regular readers will feel that this is in the same class. 

Eleanor Graham. 
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SELIGMAN, A. Thunder in the Bay. Illus. by R. 
Grimble. 223 pp. 74 X 5}. ‘ Hodder 9/6 

What an admirable writer Mr. Seligman is! Thunder 
Reef his first book for children, was an achievement which 
carried him at once into the very front rank of authors in this 
difficult field. It had splendid writing, originality, verve, and 
above all, that fine seriousness which is to be found only in the 
very best of children’s books, and which avoids any trace of 
condescension to the reader; which gives, in fact, the impression 
that the book has been written because children are people 
emphatically worth writing for. And how rare is this 
characteristic ! 

Thunder in the Bay was therefore a book to be awaited 
and opened with eagerness and with some curiosity as to 
whether Mr. Seligman really had another tale as good as this 
first up his sleeve. Here, there are the same children, sailing 
now on their own ship the “Brumes de |’Aube” which played 
so large a part in Thunder Reef. They become entrammelled 
by pure accident in a sea adventure which involves them in a 
fantastic plot against the uneasy peace of the world, a plot 
which is broken less by the naval Task Force which is sent 
to deal with it than by the intervention of the “Brumes de 
l’Aube” and her crew. It is part of Mr. Seligman’s quality 
that he should be able to make such events seem entirely cred- 
ible. Meanwhile, there is the same lovely writing, and the same 
convincing consistency about his children, essentially themselves, 
acting wholly within the picture one has of each of them. Ii 
there is a criticism, it is that the nature of the story fastens them 
within the hull of their boat, and therefore to some extent 
muffles them, as it were, and robs the book of those moments 
of great intensity which made Thunder Reef memorable. But 
on the whole—yes, Mr. Seligman has again written a tale of 
absolutely first-rate quality. 

It should be added that the illustrations are admirably 
suited to the text, and that the whole production is a credit 
to its publishers. 


STREATFEILD, N. White boots. Illus. by M. Cosman. 
256 pp. 8 X 5. , ‘ , ‘ Collins 8/6 
The sad thing about this new book of Noel Streatfeild’s is 
that it does not ring true, and that is disappointing from the 
writer who made that strange story of the Fossils (in Ballet 
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Shoes) so completely credible and satisfying. It is about two 

9/6 just ten-year olds: Lalla, rich but an orphan, cared for by an 
"hander ambitious Aunt and a Nanny who has far less body to her than 
: which that delightful woman who looked after the Fossils — and 


Harriet whose family has come down in the world and now 
lives (parents and four children) in a shop that, by this account, 
would hardly have kept six hungry cats alive, let alone six 
humans. Harriet is given the run of a skating rink, free (as 
pression you are told rather often) because her doctor knew the owner. 
people She had been ill for a long time and skating, which was no 
‘s thas ambition ‘of hers, struck the doctor as the best substitute for a 
holiday in the country. Lalla, child of a famous skater, is to 
be a great ice champion and goes to the same rink regularly 
for coaching and practise. The girls meet. The limelight 
hovers now on Lalla, now Harriet; but instead of showing 
them more strongly, the effect is weakening and one feels that 
the author was never quite certain what she meant to do with 
them. The characters are not consistent and I felt the basic 
realities were unreliable. 

The illustrations are of the “skinny Lizzie” type and even 
the instruction of the text is sacrificed to this mannerism, so 
that the effect is more ludicrous than the author intended when 
Lalla’s Aunt tells her that a skater should be slim and that 
she has “a few naughty curves” which must be made to 
disappear. 
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oe Swirt, H. House of surprises. Illus. 231 pp. 74 X 5. 
is them ala , ’ Benn : 8/6 
ones This is a refreshing, lively and unusual story, incorporating 
eee a quite credible piece of ‘detection.’ Susan and Robin, the 
But children chiefly concerned, are a very attractive pair. They 
show a modern initiative and independence and yet retain a 
natural and proper respect for their elders and are amenable 
to reasonable discipline. ‘They are full of ideas and in their 
many activities display intelligence and originality. Though 
never priggish and often doing the wrong thing, they never- 
theless manifest concern for the wishes and feelings of other 
people and are as democratic as nice children usually are. They 

8/6 are well brought up and have their own definite and generally 
ild’s is & admirable codes of conduct. Their story is reasonably sound 
ym_ the and interesting, often amusing and exciting and is likely to be 
Ballet enjoyed by both girls and boys. 
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Trevor, M. The Fires and the stars. 193 pp. 

84 X 54. ‘ , , ‘ ; Faber 10/6 
Lovers of the previous books in the series of The World 
Dionysus will not be disappointed in this one. The three 
children of King Meredith are living quietly with Mory, now 
an old man. Their cousin King Edmund, afraid that Raphael 
may provide a focus.for a rebellion, seeks to bring the children 
under his own immediate influence in order to get rid of them. 
The story is very exciting and well written and the end is 
unexpected. The only flaw, in my view, is that I never know 
exactly where I am—the Ruritanian theme seems often to be 
played out in an English scene with actors also preponderantly 
English or Scottish, sometimes definitely cockney. This may 
not matter to a younger reader and would not disturb me if it 
were consistent throughout, but the scene fluctuates and the 
events are quite imaginary and unrelated to our own century 

especially as their date is so recent—1870 and after. 


Trinc, A. S. Barry’s exciting year. Illus. by C. 
Hough. 245 pp. 73 X 5. : . O.U.P. 7/6 
Mr. Tring has written a chronicle of the small affairs, 
and some not so small perhaps, which shape the course of a 
very attractive and averagely scatter-brained schoolboy. For 
Barry’s friendly, earnest and well-contrasted working-class 
family, his ambition should be the Stillminster Grammar School; 
so it should be, and indeed is, for Barry himself, but the purity 
of his intentions is flawed by the more immediate importance of 
cricket, tropical fish, and other vital considerations. Because - 
the boy finds good friends at the right time, and because he and 
his family are essentially admirable people, it would go hard, in 
fiction at any rate, if all did not end happily, despite near 
misses. One can appreciate whole-heartedly the skill with which 
Mr. Tring has filled his beautifully ordinary people and the 
commonplaces of their daily situation and unassuming ambi- 
tions with an exciting interest. Perhaps for children this book 
will have simply the immediate attraction of well-handled 
character and incident. Grown ups may well find in it much to 
ponder over. 
Wattace, C. (Ed.) The Schoolboy’s pocket book. 
Illus. 160 pp. 6% X 44. =. : : Evans 5/- 
Lord Macaulay’s unfortunate remark about what every 
schoolboy knows would have a good deal more point now 
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than it had a hundred years ago. At anyrate, if this compen- 
10/6 dium is anything to go by, what every schoolboy might be ex- 
V orld pected to need to know in a sudden emergency is staggering in 
three its mass and _ variety. There are some _ inaccuracies. 
now King Henry III’s regnal year is given as 1212 instead of the 
phael more usual 1216, which probably matters less than the fact 
Idren ¥ that the date given for the completion of the “King George the 
them. Fifth” goes down as 1904. On the other hand, the informa- 
id is tion that the Deer Botfly travels at 818 m.p.h., given on the 
know same page as Denis Compton’s 3,816 runs in 1947, leaves one 
to be awed and acquiescent. It need only be said, therefore, that 
antly nearly everything is here, and that the book is of a size which 
may readily lends itself to rapid manipulation under a desk lid. 
> if it Warner, P. M. Picture come true. Illus. 189 pp. 
d the 8 X 54. : , . ” . Blackwell 7/6 
ntury Eleven year old Bridget Maitland and her elder brother 
and sister, Hugh and Linda, are the children of a delicate 
Midlands bookseller, the failure of whose business necessitates 
7/6 their leaving the Georgian shop and house which Bridget loves 
Rairs so well; for she has artistic leanings and hopes one day to be an 
of . artist. Her favourite picture is a Breughel, and it is from this 
For the book takes its name. For the Maitlands plan to move to a 
-class farm in Wales which to Bridget seems the living replica of 
hool ; Breugel’s farm; a dream place which is not reached without 
yurity many setbacks. Mr. Maitland buys the farm, Letty Catty, 
ne of then has the chance of a business trip to New Zealand which 
eae 4 will be good for his health. Letty Catty has to be let and the 
> and children placed elsewhere with an aunt. There are other 
rd, in complications too before Bridget’s dream is realised and the 
moar family are happily reunited at Letty Catty, with the addition 
which of Aunt Jess, Uncle Andrew, and a faithful cat-friend, Jacob 
1 the the tabby. 
smh. This quiet, gentle story will greatly please the younger un- 
war’ sophisticated but imaginative girl of about nine to thirteen. It 
rdled is most pleasantly written, with an almost old-fashioned charm 
oh to which takes one back to the days of Mrs. Molesworth. The 
half-anxious, half-happy Bridget who loves the little Welsh 
farm and its cats and kittens is a real child. She and they 
5/- are well portrayed in the black and white illustrations, which 
/ one assumes are by the author, though the only clue is a de- 
lightful signed end-paper which brings the Welsh Border 
country enchantingly to life. 
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FOR THE INTERMEDIATE LIBRARY 


AsHTon, H. Letty Landon. 320 pp. 8 X 54. 
Collins 10.6 
Probably few young readers of this book will have heard 
of its subject and there was nothing in her work which merits 
attention or remembrance. Her life and strange end, however, 
make a pathetic story which will no doubt be as intriguing to 
young girls as to the author. Miss Ashton has a great gift 
for making her subject live and for arousing interest not only 
in L.E.L. herself but in her surroundings and in those with 
whom she comes in contact. Of no importance herself, L.E.L. 
was nevertheless connected with many famous journalists and 
writers of the early 19th century. These great figures move 
across the pages of this book, taking part in the social life of 
their times and giving background and substance to the trivial 
details of Letty’s own life. Revealed as they are with many 
of their personal weaknesses and foibles they become human 
beings to readers who may only have heard of their more or 
less notable work. For this closer view of the literary lights 
of the day and for its picture of the London scene this book 
may be recommended to older girls who have a taste for 
literature. 


Breck, V. High trail. Illus. by T. R. Freeman. 

250 pp. 7} X 54. : ‘ , Nelson 6/-- 
This book seemed as refreshing and enjoyable to me as 
when I first read it two years ago in the original American 
edition. It deserves a better production over here. The illus- 
trations by T. R. Freeman are not up to this artist’s usual 

standard and the poor paper does not assist reproduction. 
The story has a setting of the Sierra Nevada mountains 
of the California-Nevada border. At the end of a fishing, 
camping and climbing holiday Chloe Sullivan’s father has an 
accident while they are in a remote spot and Chloe must go 
for help. Against her father’s orders Chloe takes the shortest 
route to the nearest township, over the shoulder of the 14,000 
ft. Mount Whitney. It is almost the end of the season and 
bad weather comes, but she meets two young men, experienced 
climbers who from then on take charge. The first snow of 
the season, an electrical storm and an avalanche that destroys 
part of the trail delay them but they finally reach Lone Pine, 
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the Park Service is contacted and the Rangers fetch Chloe’s 
father and get him into hospital. The author gives a vivid 
impression of the comradeship that exists among mountaineers 
106 and tells an exciting adventure story which has at the end a 
heard pleasant romantic atmosphere. It should prove very popular 
merits with girls in their teens and perhaps also with some of those 
wever, boys who are interested in mountain climbing. 
ce HENSCHEL, G. The Book of the well dressed woman. . 
ie eae Illus. 123 pp. 7} X 5. ‘ Phoenix House 8/6 
e with This is a brightly written, amusing and thoroughly sen- 
L.E.L. sible book which aims at teaching young girls the principles of 
ts and good dressing and also gives commonsense hints on the care of 
s move the hair, body, face and hands. It is in no sense of the word 
life of a glamour book, but concentrates on fundamentals and essen- 
erivial tials. Beginning with the consideration of various types of 
aoe female figures the author then lists the principles which should 
iceunee govern clothes selection if a girl wishes to dress attractively. 
seen oy Colours, styles, fabrics are all considered and emphasis is laid 
» lights on the basic wardrobe, variations made possible by accessories 
be hack and how to be well dressed with economy. The photographs 
we fer and line drawings are useful and amusing and girls in their 
teens would be well advised to study this book and act upon 
it. It is a new departure but well in keeping with modern 
needs. 
| Ts as B Leasor, J. The Monday story. Illus. by E. Rowan. 
mim se Sx . 2 O.U.P. 7/6 
> thes. Three boys, friendly for years at the same school and now 
> sonnel leaving together, decide each of them to aim at a career in 
a journalism. They choose different roads, one by starting at the 
ae on foot of the ladder on a Fleet Street daily, another by joining the 
fishing, staff of a local weekly, and the third by trying his hand at 
len on free-lancing. Their experiences after twelve months lead two 
nust go of them into different branches of newspaper work, whilst Bill 
shorten is not altogether unwillingly forced by events into his father’s 
14,000 farm. 
son and Mr. Leasor’s book is one of a series dealing with various 
erienced careers, and the way in which they should be approached. It 
snow of is therefore designed to be a guide as well as to entertain. 
destroys Inevitably perhaps, it inclines to grow didactic in parts, but it 
1e Pine, never fails to interest on that account and the descriptions of 
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work on a newspaper hide nothing of the drudgeries, difficulties 
and disappointments which are inevitable in it. One cannot 
think that any boy who reads this book will fail to understand 
that much gingerbread underlies the gilt, but the author's 
enthusiasm for what is his own profession is quite infectious, 
and one can imagine no wiser and more stimulating mentor for 
any beginner in this absorbing and exacting work. 


Spooner, G. The Perfect Pest. Illus. by C. 
Hough. 255 pp. 8 X 54. : ‘ Cape 10/6 

One can only hope that those older girls who were mad 
about horse stories when they were younger will pick this 
book up and be attracted by the idea of reading about horses, 
though at first sight a small child heroine may not appeal to 
them. 

It is the story of Georgina, a girl of five, always known as 
the Pest. She has an instinct for handling horses unusual even 
in a family which has four hundred years of horse dealing 
behind it. The Pest is a tenacious little creature who rapidly 
acquires a reputation in the surrounding countryside and her 
adventures with sundry ponies, especially the one from the 
fishmonger’s cart which she persuades her father to buy, and 
the fox cub she befriends and keeps for a while, make amusing 
and lively reading. The Pest is always the central figure and 
she is so strongly drawn that she obscures her two sisters and 
her brother entirely, although her parents, the old groom and 
the minor characters are vivid and real. 

The author has a strong feeling for the beauty of the 
countryside and there are some very good short descriptive 
passages. The atmosphere of a happy and _ happy-go-lucky 
family is also well done. Glenda Spooner writes well and it is 
refreshing to read a story in which horses play so large a part 
but which is yet so different from the ordinary pony book, and 
has as a central figure a character so unusual and delightful 
as the Pest. The illustrations are quite good but it is a pity 
that the artist has not always portrayed the Pest as she really 
is. 
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ALL SUMMER THROUGH 


The new novel for boys and giris 


Maicoim Saville 


“This is for children who can appreciate a 
quiet, true-to-life chronicle of happy family life, 
warmly irradiated by this author's feeling for the 
countryside.” Geoffrey Trease. (8/6) 


The Haunted Forest 


H. M. TOMLINSON 


A fascinating story of Mat, the young son of a 
Malayan hunter and Minah his small sister, 
told by a ‘master storyteller.” “One of the 
most beautiful things its author has ever 
written.’’ Edward Shanks, Daily Graphic. (6/-) 


THUNDER IN THE BAY 
Adrian Seligman 


“The best adventure story of a very good lot 
indeed. It’s sensible and most beautifully 
written.” 

Barbara Todd (B.B.C. Children’s Hour.) (9/6) 


The Publishers are 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, LONDON, E.C.4. 











WOODFIELD & STANLEY 


offer the above catalogue of books in the belief that it will be of 
much use to all librarians. It represents our choice of worth 
while books for children under ten and we are confident that 
it will take its place on librarians’ reference shelves as being 
of permanent value. The second part, now in the press, con- 
tains what we consider to be the best available books fer 
children from ten to fourteen. 


Copies of both these catalogues will be sent you post free on 
request, 





The Stanley Press Ltd. 27, Bradford Road, Dewsbury. 





